128   THE GENTLEMAN DANCING-MASTER
Don Diego, he seats himself, and desires that the lesson
may proceed. But here a new difficulty arises, for Don
Enrique owns, in an " aside" to his mistress, that he under-
stands little or nothing of dancing. The lady, however, is
equal to the occasion, and, affecting diffidence, tells her
father that he must wait until she has taken a few lessons.
He, nevertheless, insisting, Don Enrique takes again the
guitar, and, under pretence of tuning it, screws up the string
until it snaps, declaring then that the strings are worn, and
that the instrument is broken. Leonor now suggests that
the maestro shall carry away the guitar, to get it set in order,
and shall come again on the morrow or in the evening; and
Don Diego, acquiescing, bids him neglect not to return,
trusting him for the payment. Don Enrique responding
that he will not fail, although he has many lessons ,to give,
the old cavalier dismisses him with a " Vaya con Dios." In
-a later scene Don Enrique is again with Leonor, of whom
he Has conceived unjust suspicions, and is bestowing upon
her the full benefit of his jealousy, when Ines announces the
approach of Don Diego, and the lover, at his mistress's
earnest appeal, again takes up the guitar, and pretends to be
giving her a lesson. The father inquires after his daughter's
improvement, and again insists on seeing her dance, a mock
performance this time actually ensuing. And again, in another
scene, the lovers, similarly interrupted, have recourse to a
similar method of diverting Don Diego's suspicions.
In these few incidents, and in the name of Don Diego,
which our author has employed as the.adopted appellation
of his Spain-loving Englishman, are to be found the only
points of resemblance between the two plays. The merits
of the one lie in a direction totally diverse from that in
which the excellencies of the other are to be sought
Wycherley*s play is fairly overflowing with wit and mirth,
qualities in which the Spanish drama is somewhat deficient
On the other hand, the English play affords no counterpart
to the high moral tone and exalted passion which are dis-
tinguishing characteristics of Calderori's comedy.
The Gentleman Dancing'- Master is constructed with
greater simplicity and unity of action than Love in a Wood,
and, although less powerfully written than The* Country
is also far less exceptionable, and more uniformly